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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





ka legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 


eowure gue des ruines. 
Paris: printed, 1824. 





[Tranduted expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French 
Work.) 


LETTER III.—(Continvep.) 





EARTHQUAKE AT JAMAICA IN 1692. 





(Extract from the Philosophical Transactions.*) 


1. The terrible earthquake which happened on the 7th 
of June, 1692, between eleven and twelve o’clock in the 
morning, overturned, and caused to be inundated nine- 
tenths of the town of Port Royal, in two minutes, and de- 
stroyed all the buildings situated near the quay, in less 
than one minute. Very few persons escaped death. My 
wife, Madam B. and her daughter, and all the inmates of 
my house, except one white servant, perished. The house 
sunk vertically into ground, and is now thirty feet under 
water. I had set out the same morning, with my son, to 
Liguania; the earthquake surprised us on our return, 
half way between that place and Port Royal, and we nar- 
rowly escaped being swallowed up by the sea, which rose 
with extreme rapidity six feet beyond its ordinary level, 
although there was not the least wind. We were com- 
pelled to return to Liguania, where we found all the 
houses overthrown. The huts of the negroes were the 
only habitations that’ remained standing. The earth still 
continues (20th June) to receive five or six shocks in the 
course of twenty-four hours, and is often convulsed by a 
slight tremulous motion. Many of the neighbouring 
mountains have fallen, and we daily witness the overthrow 
of others. 

2. We have been assailed by a new calamity since the 
great earthquake (we every day experience slight concus- 
sions.) Almost half of the persons who escaped at Port 
Royal pave since died of a malignant fever, caused by the 
sudden change in the temperature of the air, the want of 
dry houses, warm lodgings, 1nd medical relief.—grd Sep. 
tember, 1692. 

8. A great part of Port Royal is swallowed up. The 
district of the quays is now some fathoms under water. 
The whole of the street in which the church was situated 
is submerged to the height of the last story of the houses 
that still remain standing. Several people, swallowed up 
by the earth, again appeared in other streets; some rose 
in the middle of the harbour, who were, nevertheless, 
saved, although, at the same time, about 200 persons 
perished, comprehending white men and negroes. On 
the north side of the town, more than a thousand acres of 
land sunk, and thirteen persons lost their lives there. All 
the houses in the island were overturned, so that we were 
forced to take up our residence in the huts. The two 
great mountains, which were at the entrance of the Six- 





® These numbered paragraphs are written by different 
persons. 


‘had been the fate of my wife and servants. 


teen-mile-walk, were overthrown, and, meeting in their 
fall, stopped the course of the river; its bed remained dry 
during a whole day, in the space between the ferry and 
the part where its current was thus obstructed. A great 
number of fish were taken thence, which afforded consi- 
derable relief to the suffering inhabitants. At Yellows a 
large mountain was torn asunder, and fell into the plain, 
where it covered several habitations, and crushed nine- 
teen whites. The plantation of a Mr. Hopkins was re- 
moved to half a. mile’s distance from the place where it 
formerly stood, and is now in very good condition. The 
water of all the welis not exceeding six or seven fathoms 
in ‘depth, overflowed, immediately after the principal 
shock. We still experience about five or six slight con- 
cussions in the course of twenty-four hours. Our people 
have formed a town at Liguania side. Nearly five hun- 
dred persons have already died there, and the fever still 
continues to rage with unabated violence.—20th Septem- 
ber, 1692. 

4. Between eleven and twelve o'clock in the morning 
we felt the house rock in which we were assembled with 
several other persons: soon afterwards the bricks began to 
be loosened. At the same instant, some one in the street 
was heard to exclaim, *‘ An earthquake!”” We immedi- 
ately ran out, and saw every one, with uplifted hands, 
imploring the Divine mercy. We continued to run to- 
wards the top of the street, whilst the houses were, on one 
side, swallowed up by the earth, on the other, levelled with 
the ground. The sand heaved in the street like the waves 
of the sea, lifting up the persons who stood upon it, and 
then sinking with them irto deep hollows. These poor 
wretches were presently afterwards tossed in every direc- 
tion by the floods of water which broke in upon them. 
Some seized hold of the beams and rafters of houses ; 
others remained fixed in the sand (which again appeared 
when the water had flowed away) with their arms and 
legs dissevered. I stood, with a group of sixtcen or eigh- 
teen persons, upon a small piece of ground which did not 
sink ; from this spot we witnessed the fatal spectacle. As 
soon as the shock was over, every one was eager to know 
what portion of his family remained alive. I attempted 
to walk towards my house over the ruins of others, which 
floated upon the water; but I could not reach it. I at 
length procured a canoe, and rowed towards the sea, in 
order to repair thither: I met, during my passage, seve. 
ral men and women floating upon the wrecks, and having 
received as many of them into my boat as it would con. 
tain, continued to row towards the spot where I supposed 
that my house had stood ; but I could not ascertain what 
The next 
morning I went from one vessel to another, until I had at 
length the happiness of finding my wife, and two of my 
negroes. She told me, that when she had felt the house 
give way, she had run out, calling to all the family to 
follow her. She was no sooner in the street than the 
ground began to heave, and she was swallowed up in the 
earth, together with a f2male negro servant who had clung 
to her: they were, in the same moment, again raised to 
the surface of the earth, by the floods of water which de- 
luged the sand. After having been, for some time, vio- 
lently tossed about, they at length seized hold of a beam, 





by means of which they supported themselves, until a 


Spanish vesscl, within sight, sent a boat to their aesie- 
ance. 

All the houses from Jews-street to the walls of the towa 
were overthrown, except eight or ten, which remained co- 
vered with water up to the balconies. As soon as the vio- 
lent shock was over, several sailors began to pillage these 
houses. A second shock precipitated two of them from the 
height to which they had climbed, and they thus perished. 

Several vessels and sloops were overturned, and lost in 
the harbour. The Swan frigate, which}was stationed near 
the quay for the purpose of being refitted, was hurled, by 
the motion of the sea, and the sinking in of the quay, over 
the roofs of several houses: whilst it was passing near that 
inhabited by Lord ——, a part of that edifice fell upon it, 
and broke through into the cabin. The vessel, however, 
did not sink, and was the means of saving the lives of 
several hundred persons. 

The report that balls of fire were seen in the air, is a 
mere invention. But there was heard among the moun- 
tains a noise, like the roaring of thunder, so loud and ter- 
rible, that many negros, who had taken refuge there for 
some months, were compelled by fear to return to their 
masters, 

The water, which issued from the mountuin above the 
brine pits, opened passages for itself in twenty or thirty 
places ; from eight or ten of these it gushed forth with as 
much impetuosity, as if the same number of sluices had 
been all at once opened. Most of them were at the height: 
of eighteen or twenty feet above the foot of the mountain ; 
three or four of them were nearly thirty-six feet high. We 
tasted the water of several of these streams, and found it 
salt. ‘They continued to flow from noon till the following 
sun-rise, and the brine pits were then entirely submerged. 

The mountains between Spanish-town and Sivtcen-mile- 
walk united, during the shock of the earthquake, which 
forced the river to seek a new passage through the woods 
and savannas. Many people have told me, that during 
the eight or ten days that elapsed before it returned to its 
former course, the inhabitants had thoughts of changing 
their establishment, being persuaded that the river had 
been swallowed up with the town of Port Royal. The 
roads along the banks of the river are so much encum- 
bered with fragments of earth and stone, that every ene is 
forced to pass through Guanabou in order to go to Sia- 
teen-mile-walk. 

M. isosby told us, that, having gone the same afternoon 
to visit his plantations, he found the earth opened in seve. 
ral places, and that two cows had been swallowed up, and 
smothered in one of the crevices. 

The weather was much warmer after the earthquake 
than before, and theré was a greater quantity of musqui- 
toes than had ever before been seen in the island. 

The mountains at Yellows have hardly undergone less 
changes than those at Sixteen-mile-walk. A large por- 
tion of one of these mountains carried along with it all the 
trees that it met in its fall, and a plantation, which was at 
the foot of the mountain, has thus been entirely destroyed 
and buried. 

Water did not spout out in the streets of Port Royal, as 
it has been reported ; but, during the violent shock, when 
the ground opened in several places, containing persons 





who had been swallowed up, water rose frem among the 
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sand, drowned some, and was the means of saving the 


lives of others. 





| there. Many people expect some similar eruption in one 


of our mountains. But we hope that this event will not 


5. Although Port Royal suffered so much from the | be necessary, as the shocks have gradually diminished in 


earthquake, more houses remained standing there than in 
any other part of the island. The shock was so violent 
in other places, that people who were walking were vio- 
Jently thrown down, and lay prostrate upon the ground, 
with their arms extended, to prevent themselves from 
being rolled and bruised by the incredible motion of the 
earth, which has generally been compared to the heaving 
of the waves of the sen. Hardly a habitation or a sugar 
mill remained standing in the whole island. Every build- 
ing was overthrown at Passage-Fort. Only a single house 
was left at Liguania, and at Saint Jago a few low houses, 
built by the provident Spaniards, were all that escaped de- 
struction. 

In the north of the island the houses, with the greatest 
part of the plantations, which are at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, were swallowed up, together with 
the trees and inhabitants, in a single abyss. In the space 
formerly occupied by them, a large lake, of about 1000 
acres in extent, soon afterwards appeared; it has since 
been dried up, and is now replaced by a moving bed of 
sand, which does not bear the slightest traces of either 
tree or house. 

But the most violent concussions were those felt among 
the mountains; and it is the gencral opinion, that in pro- 
portion as we approach nearer to them, the shock becomes 
more perceptible, and that the cause of the earthquake, 
whatever it may be, lies concealed beneath them. 

Not far from Yellows, a portion of a mountain, after 
having been thrown about in several directions, crushed 
and buried & whole family, with great part of a plantation 
at @ mile’s distance from the foot of the mountain. A 
large and high mountain about a day’s journey distant from 
Port-Morant, was entirely swallowed up, and the place, 
where it stood, is now occupicd by a lake of four or five 
leagues in extent. 

One half of the surface of the blne mountain is now des- 
titute of verdure. The rivers, whose currents were inter- 
rupted by fallen fragments, carried away enormous por- 
tions of woods, which, for some time appeared floating in 
the sea like moving islands. I have seen several large 
trees upon the shore, stripped of their bark and branches, 
and much shattered by the rocks, against which they had 
been dashed in their fall, by the force of the water, or by 
their own weight. I saw, among others, a large trunk of 
a tree, which was as flat as a sugar-cane, when it comes 
from the mill. 

It is computed that the number of persons who have 
died in the whole island, amounts to two thousand. If 
the earthquake had happened in the night time, probably 
not a single life would have been saved, 

It is remarkable that the’least shock is as perceptible on 
board a vessel, as upon the shore, the sea being no less 
ayitated than the land. 

‘It is observed that the concussions never take place when 

the wind blows; but they are always expected in calm 
weather. The truth of this observation has been con- 
firmed by all the shocks that have been felt since the 
principal one. 

The shocks are in general more violent after rain than 
at any other time. Those experienced in the country are 
often not perceptible at Port Royal ; some of them merely 
affect the neighbouring mountaing, without extending to 
any other part. 

It has been observed, that, since the earthquake, land 
breezes have not been so prevalent as they commonly are ; 
and that, in their place, sea breezes often blow during the 
night time; a circumstance very unusual till now. 

Much sulphurous combustible matter has been found at 
Port Royal, and in many other parts of the island; it is sup- 
posed to have been ejected from the gaps opened in the earth. 

The island of St. Christopher was formerly very subject 
tex earthquakee.. They have entirely: ceased: since the 
eeuption of a great volcano, which still continues. to burn 


violence, ever since that which was so fatal in its effects. 
It is now so long since we have experienced none but 
slight and almost imperceptible concussions, that we flatter 
ourselves they will soon entirely cease. 

After the principal shock, the persons who escaped 
went, in great numbers, on board the vessels which were in 
the port, and several of them remained there during two 
months. The shocks during that period were so violent 
and frequent (there were sometimes two or three in the 
course of an hour) and accompanied by noises so terrible, 
proceeding from the interior of the earth, or occasioned by 
the fall of mountains, that no one ventured to return to 
land. Others repaired to the place called Kingstown or 
Killkown. There, the want of convenience and neces- 
saries in the half-ruincd huts where they took refuge, and 
the dampness occasioned by the excessive rains which fell 
after the earthquake, brought on a pestilent fever. About 
three thousand persons fell victims to this malady, most of 
whom died at Kingstown, which is at all times an un- 
wholesome place. The great quantity of dead bodies con- 
veyed by the wind from one side of the harbour to the 
other, which were sometimes piled up in heaps containing 
one or-two hundreds, added, without doubt, to its natural 
insalubrity.—July 3, 1693. 

Political Zeononip, 
ON MERCANTILE EDUCATION AND PRINCIPLES, 


—— 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF T. L. EWALD, BY L. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL.) 








(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 





“There are not more useful members in acommonwealth 
than merchants.—Addison. 


Many things ure requisite to make a merchant into what 
he ought to be. A sound, free, and just view of persons, 
circumstances, and situations; an exact knowledge of all 
countries, their produce, their manufactories, and their 
industry ; an exact knowledge of the seas, the dangers 
which are peculiar to cach of them, their ports, their port- 
laws, and the security of their ports; a knowledge of the 
various maritime laws, commercial laws, maritime and 
commercial customs ; a knowledge of the different kinds 
of vessels, and their fitness for certain descriptions of 
goods, or for certain voyages; an acquaintance with the 
situation of political affairs, and with what may, probably, 
be hoped or feared from it with regard to its influence on 
trade; a knowledge of the coin and currency of all coun- 
tries; an acquaintance with the exchange laws ia general 
and with the peculiar exchange regulations of every com- 
mercial place; but principally, a practical logic on pro- 
babilities, upon which every rational speculation must be 
grounded; this may, indeed, be exerted, but cannot be 
entirely acquired by every one, because it presupposes a 
penetration, which nature does not always impart. ‘My 
son is too stupid for a merchant; he shall be a dector,”’ is 
a saying which has been long ascribed to an ignorant and 
conceited merchant, but which is far trom being irrational, 
when the question lies between a speculative merchant 
and a mechanical doctor 3 the latter may go mechanically 
through his business, but this is impossible with the 
former. 

The acuteness, which finds out the possible combina- 
tions for success, and which caiculates the probabilities, 
connected with the tendency of always quickly observing 
what will be advantageous, and the courage of risking 
something on a probable chance, united to the prudence 
which refrains from playing at hap-hazard ; these are the 
qualities of a true mercantile spirit, which, combined with 
activity and regularity, will certainly bring a young man 
forward, if fortune be net entirely against him. He who 
is more or less possessed of these requisites, may safely 





venture on mercantile transactions ; but where a remark. 





able deficiency in those dispositions exists, the choice of 
other pursuits ought to be recommended, for no merchant 
cav be long prosperous without them. 

The sons of merchants are often obliged to devote them- 
selves to commerce without natural disposition and aptness, 
because the welfare of a whole family may depend on the 
continuation of a business in which the chief part of its 
property is engaged, and which could not be given up 
without considerable loss; nay, which is even very pro- 
fitable, if properly conducted. In such cases a young 
man ought to say to himself, ‘* Jt must bc so! I will study 
to become a good merchant, in order to comply with my 
duty as a son and a brother ;” and when such a resolution 
is taken, and persevered in with firmness, it will be 
crowned with success, in spite of apparent obstacles. Man 
can do a great deal when he isin good earnest. Let the 
youth who is in that situation devote himself early to his 
future career; let him get early accustomed to order, ac- 
tivity, and circumspection, even in trifling matters; let 
him become familiar with the skill and the knowledge 
which his business requires, and, when he is reading, let 


him be oftener found wich Anderson, Biisch, and May. 


(commercial writers).thea with Jacobi, Goéthe; and Jean 
Paul (poets and novel writers.) Lect him consider that 
there is less harm in beieg au indifferent scholar, than in 
being an indifferent merchant, and that the ruin of the 
latter involves also that of iis family and friends. 

Every rational man, who aims at an object, must also 
be willing to adopt such measures as will lead to the at- 
tainment of what he pursues; aad, whether his determi- 
nation to the mercantile line be forced or voluntary, he 
will endeavour to follow it properly. Unfortunately, there 
are not yet many academies in which young men receive 


such an education as will be of much advantage to them , 


in their advance through life ; but such a one as the late 
Biisch has established in Hamburgh, is the proper place 
for a youth who has devoted himself to business Here 
the students learn the necessary languages, and their fa- 
culties are directed towards what befits their situation. 
They are made acquainted with mercantile geography, 
and with history in general, but more particularly so with 
regard to its influence upon commerce. The elder pupils 
are practically instructed in book-keeping and calcula- 
tions; whilst an experienced judge explains to them the 
nature, and the good or bad qualities of all the articles in 
the weekly price-currents; hereby they acquire a famili- 
arity with the distinguishing marks of what most interests 
them, and the habit of judging by the test of examination. 

A youth, who has been thus instructed, will be found 
immediately useful, and his employers will. find it their 
interest to provide suitable occupation for him: they will 
not let him spend his time in running about, to fetch or to 
carry letters, and to do other errands which may be done 
by every common office-boy, and which have often the 
tendency of leading to idle habits and bad acquaintances. 
Nevertheless, the preparation at the commercial academy 
will not supersede the necessity of going through a regular 
apprenticeship; for the young man must learn to practise 
what he has been taught. There is a great difference be- 
tween writing a letter by way of exercise, and getting one 
ready for the post; or between making a calculation for 
pleasure, and delivering one which is to serve as basis in 
real transactions, and according to which payments are 
to be asked. The young man has learned many things in 
the seminary, and he knows how things ought to be done; 
but he has not yet acquired the facility of doing them 
himself. He may, perhaps, be able to do them correctly, 
but not with sufficient despatch ; or he may do them 
hastily but incorrectly. He wants that firm glance and 
that dexterity which nothing but practical experience can 
effectually impart. 

Great mercantile houses, in full activity, afford, of 
course, the best scope for the exercise of every faculty ; 
but they are not to be recommended as proper schools for 
young beginners, however much that honour may be ge- 
nerally courted. ‘The apprentices are there, more than 
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any where else, employed in the performance of mere me- 
chanical duties; because there are so many of them, and 
the various departments must needs be kept separate, to 
prevent confusion. The master of the house has but 
seldom time or inclination to bestow much attention 
upon his apprentices; because he is continually occupied 
with what is infinitely more interesting to him: and, 
during the progress of an important crisis in trade, he 
will scarcely ever think of some among them. I know 
myself a great merchant, who is very assiduous at his 
office, and who had sixteen assistants in it when the late 
changes in business took place: two of his young men 
left him at that epocha without notice, and he never per- 
ceived their absence during a whole fortnight: it may, 
therefore, be easily supposed, how much he cared for 
them, and how likely-he was to watch their conduct. The 
great trade which is carried on in such houses confers no 
benefit on the apprentices; because the very magnitude 
of the affairs prevents them from forming a correct idea of 
what is going on: they see only separate parts of the con- 
cern, and cannot enter into its spirit. Besides, people of 
moderate property get often into habits of extravagance, 
by the abundance which seems to reign in such establish- 
ments: they forget that it requires a large capital to main- 
tain them; and that much labour and talent had to unite 
with favourable circumstances, before the vigour and the 
solidity which they witness were produced : they persuade 
themselves too easily, that they, too, might carry on such 
business, and live accordingly. This leads toc often to 
that appearance of greatness, which has of late become fa- 
shionable, and against which the rising generation cannot 


be too carefully warned. 
[To be continued.)} 








Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$ix,—I must request you, for justice’ sake, to insert 
this letter, although it contains nothing which can 
interest your readers in general. In my last letter, 
you misprinted a sentence, which, in the manuscript, stood 
thus :—** The gentleman says well, Sir,—*‘ Let those who 
cannot write not make the attempt.’” In the printed 
copy, the commas were inserted between says and well, 
which made the sentence appear very different. Although 
the expression,—** Let those who cannot write not make 
the attempt,”’ does not contain the exact words which 
Anti-Barbarus, alias Anti-Sutor, made use of, yet I con- 
tend that it contains his meaning exactly, without either 
addition or diminution. The sentence which I compressed 
into this form is in his letter of November 23, Kalcido- 
scope 232, and runs thus :—-‘* Few men are obliged to 
write; and, so long as people find they are not competent 
to the task, they may let it alone.” I think, Mr. Editor, 
after this explanation, -I have duly vindicated what I call 
my honour, and I wish your corresponfent could do the 
same. I am sorry your correspondent should suppose 
I was in a passion. If to show just indignation is to be 
in a passion, I was such ; but I conceive to be in a passion 
is a very different thing. 

The necessity of my last letter duly existed; for was 
there not, notwithstanding his former paltry concessions, 
an erroneous assertion to cut down? Did not Anti- 
Sutor plainly say—‘* There are no untranslatable pas- 
sages?”? And all that I said with respect to ladies, &c. 
was called for by his letter of the 23d of November, which 
had only been noticed with regard to the practice of 
drinking health, and the argument of authority. I had 
written two letters, it is true, before my last; but one of 
them referred to: his paper of November 16, and was 
written before I saw his letter of November 23; the other 
was only the commencement of" a letter of which my last 
was the conclusion. I thus divided it to make it more 
ruitable for your miscellany, and to accommodate my 











own time. The offensive jest mentioned is the peculiat 
| property of your correspondent, and does not belong to 
‘me. The word which he turned bis pun upon admits, 
| beside the vile sense he has given it, of the meaning— 
| ** refuse,” ** soil,” &c. and in this sense I used it. Your 
correspondent should, therefore, have given leave to ex- 
punge the latter part of his letter of Novetber 16, instead 
of meddling with the quotation in the affair between my- 
self and Z. As to my conduct in the question of learned 
quotations, I can safely say it is perfectly honourable. 
I did not use any of the harsh expressions he last week laid 
to my charge (except the first playful expression, ** blunder- 
ing and officious,”’ not *¢ plundering and officious,”’) until he 
descended to a strain of coarseness which was intolerable ; 
and I feel proud that my language still did not savour of his 
own. I would just notice the quotations in his last letter 
but one :—does he consider those quotations as models, or 
is the whole a mere satire on the habit of quoting? If 
the first be the case, I can assure him he has still to learn 
the art of quoting, for he has been so foolish as to thrust 
in no less than seventeen in three columns, and those, many 
of them, with only a plain sense, and not in the least figu- 
rative. If he intends them to ridicule the practice, he also 
fails, for they are too often repeated to imitate a good 
quoter, and, excepting the first, they ought none of them 
to be translated; but either not translated at all, or else 
the translation should be given in metre to those that are 
poetical, and placed directly under the original. 

By honour, in this affair, I mean a fair conduct; I mean 
that the sense of an opponent’s argument should not be 
either perverted or degraded; by honour I mean that 
there should be no equivocation, no shrinking from the 
combat, and pretending you meet an antagonist, when 
you evidently ‘shrink from him; by honour 1 mean that 
the matter should be supported on its own ground, and no 
foreign and irrelevant subjects pressed into the cause, to 
knock down the opponent, not convince him; by honour 
I mean the exclusion of all false wit and vicious raillery, 
such as calling Eve Mrs. Adam, and calling yourself by 
the name of Anti-Sutor, because a correspondent applied 
to your antagonist on a former occasion the epithet of 
Sutor, and so you hope to dazzle the multitude by your 
able wit in forming such a pun. By honour, I mean that 
every assertion should be supported; and, to conclude, I 
mean by honour, that a writer should rather attempt to 
convert inferior substances into gold, as does the alchymist, 
than to practise an art of an opposite character, and so 
convert good into evil, and purity into impurity. 

Yours, &c. Y. Z. 

P.S. This is positively the last time on the subject of 
quotations. I have thought it necessary to write the last 
four letters in order to support the arguments in favour of 
Tearned quotations, that when the winds blew, and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, the house might not 
be found to be built upon the sand. 

I have also been obliged, Mr. Editor, to take up a con- 
siderable portion of your room in explaining my conduct: 
I am sorrry there has been such a waste of your valuable 
room; but it was no fault of mine, and it is my hope in 
future to dobetter. Inthe meanwhile, Mr. Editor, accept 
the grateful thanks of Y. Z. 


fMiscellanies. 


SUN-RISE, AS SEEN FROM THE PYRENEES. 
—>— 

(From the Second Series of “‘ Highways and Byways.” 
—b- 

It was then the month of August; no matter in what 
year, the night had been misty, which I knew was rather 
a reason to look for a bright morning. The smooth even 
path as we went along, and the deep conversation into 
which we entered, beguiled our route : so that I was some- 
what surprised on casting my looks towards the east, as 
we issued from a ravine about half way up the mountain’s 
side, to find that the dawn was beginning to break. I 
stopped for a moment to take breath, for the ascent had 
| been very rapid. I gazed around me, and was pleased to 

















see the mists rising gradually upwards, and leaving the 
bottom of the valleys clear. I distinguished the little river 
which had narrowed as we mounted towards its source, 
and the still smaller streamlets that trickled down towards 
it, like skeins of silvery tissue hanging on the heathy man- 
tle which covered the mountain. A fresh breeze came 
from the eastward, heralding the rising sun, and I mark. 
ed, appearing above the horizon, those prelusive beams 
which Re sends out, as avant-couriers, to clear his path 
along the ways of heaven. Remembering my disappoint- 
ment of the preceding morning, on the top of the Pic du 
Midi, I was resolved to be in time at the summit of 
Arbizon, to see the first burst of the day-god as he shewed 
his resplendent face to my portion of the world. I gave 
therefore the hint to my guides, and we pushed quickly 
on. As the light increased, a gradual tone and appear- 
ance of security seemed to accompany it on the earth. 
The howling of the wolves, and the barking of the shep- 
herds’ dogs, which had kept concert during the night, 
now gave place to the hum of insects. The eagles, sure 
of their way, came two or three of them floating down 
through the air, and seemed to pierce with keen gaze the 
deepest recesses of the vale. The wild flowers opened their 
bosoms, and freely shared their fragrant scents with the 
breeze, that kissed them as it passed upwards. All nature 
began to robe itself for the coming ceremony. The grey 
clouds assumed a variety of tinges of many brilliant co- 
lours. The peaks rising here and there above them, shone 
in roseate hues ; and the snow-heaps that lay on their 
granite beds, were covered with a deep blush of blended 
crimson and purple. I hurried breathlessly forward, for 
I feared I should be late. I found that nature was too 
quick for me. I saw the horizon covered with the yellow 
streaks, on whose steps the sun treads so quickly. His 
dazzling beams were fast piercing up the skies, aid the 
west of heaven was glowing in all the splendid mixture 
of bright colours which it catches from reflection. <I 
hastened on still faster. I had taken the lead of my com- 
anions. I didnot look at all before me, until enveloped 
y thick mists, and losing all sight of the beautiful pano- 
rama around me, I found that we were actually in the 
clouds. A few minutes more led me to the confines of this 
bright veil of mist. The pointed peaks of the mountain 
began to appear—then the blue heaven above—and in 
another step or two, I had passed the outward edge of the 
mist. I looked round, and felt a thrill of awe shoot 
through me, as I gazed on the solemnity of the scene. 
As far as the eye could penetrate the apparently bound. 
less extent, a wide ocean of thick clouds alone was visible 
beiow me, and the spotless vault of heaven above. Not 
the slightest sign of earth, or of man, was within view. 
The heavy mass of congregated vapours, in their millions 
of involuted folds, brought at ence to my mind the notion 
of the universal deluge, when the world of waters swept 
majestically along, crushing and burying all traces of 
animal “a vegetable existence. I imagined the last of 
living victims flying from the coming flood, and hurrying 
his tottering steps to the summit of the highest hill. T re- 
treated involuntarily upwards—and could have fled in the 
midst of my abstraction, had not the out-bursting of the 
glorious sun given a new and splendid character to this 
most wonderful scene. He rushed up rapidly from the 
mass of clouds into the clear blue heaven. He flung no 
beams round him. Nothing existed as a ground-work to 
throw them out into shadow, or mark their palpable touch. 
He was a ball of single and intolerable splendour. My 
gaze was instantaneous, and had nearly blinded me. I 
covered my eyes for a moment, and when I looked again 
the whole ocean of clouds was a multitude of wreaths of 
snow, enwrapped one over the other in folds of dazzling 
whiteness. The scene was too splendid and too sublime 
for my continued gaze. I turned in search of relief, and 
caught, to the southward, the wide extended chain of 
mountains spreading to the right and left, and lost in the 
imperfect light of their far distant limits. 

Barren and desolate as they looked, there was still some- 
thing in them which spoke of a nature that was not 
strange tome. They were palpable realities that recalled 
me to the world, and brought home to me associations 
of humanity. I looked on them in all their venerable 
magnitude of form and extent, enthroned on earth, .and 
covered with the glow of heaven. In all my reverence for 
their mightiness, I was never so impressed with it as now. 





Marriage.—Voltaire v. Malthus.—-The more married 
men you have, the fewer crimes there will be. Examine 
the frightful column of your criminal calenders; you will 
there find a hundred youths executed ‘for one father of a 
family. Marriage renders men more virtuous, and more 
wise. The father of a family is not willing to blush be- 
fore his children ; he is afraid to make shame their in 
heritance.——Philosophical Dictionary. 
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Woetry. 


BALLAD. 
-—— 
Tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.—Shakepeare. 











The alr was still, not a ripple stirred 
The calm and tranquil lake; 

And the vesper hymn alone was heard 
The silence profound to break. 


And the twinkling stars in their beauty fair 
Resplendent sweetly shone; 

And bright as a precious brilliant rare 
Peered high the pensive moon: 


And her rays they fell on a warrior youth, 
And a maiden by his side; 

And still as he vowed unchanging truth 
The beauteous maiden sighed : 


Sho sighed, for she thought how false the vow 
Of Love, alas, had proved; 

And a shade past o'er that spotless brow, 
And well was it understood. 


And warm the vows of the Knight became,. 
And a tear did powerful ple ad 

Aa he swore by the high, and holy Name 
Of him who for man did bleed. 


Me swore, and that oath was heard above, 
And the maid his words believed ; 

Aad she bade adieu to her soldier love, 
And his parting kiss received. 


Aad sore the heart of the Knight was wrung,. 
And he lingered with fond delay; 

While frantic the maid to his bosom clung 
Till, insensate, they tore her away. 


And years past on, and the Knight was true, 
And the lady, in lonely bower, 

Oft wept, as she pictured her lover's adieu, 
The pangs of that darksome hour. 


The Knight was true, but the hand of fate 
. Was raised his hopes to blight; 
And the dews of death on his forehead sate 
Ae they bore him from the fight. 


And the one loved name with his parting breath 
The dying warrier spoke ; 

4nd a benison hung on the lips of death: 
As the spirit threw off its yoke. 


And when the shout of victory came 
Athwart the bounding wave, 

And the lists of slaughter bore the name 
Of * her beautiful and brave,” 


Oh, then the maid from her lonely bower 
Sent forth a piercing cry; 

And its echoes shook proud Valdi’s tower, 
Long, loud, and fearfully! 


And, ah me! full soon a cavalcade 
In funeral pomp was seen ; 

Aad they bore the corpse of the eainted maid 
Fair virgin files between! 


And the Knight he sleeps on a foreign soll, 
And the maid by her mother’s side; 

But the warrior rests from his martial toll, 
And the maid is heaven's own bride 


hover pook 


insertion by a correspondent, accompanied with an ori- 
ginal translation of his own, which we reserve for next 


pause 


The following interesting lines have been sent us for 





week. 
TE SOUVIENS.TU ? 
4 FAVOURITE FRENCH SONG. 
—— 
“ Te souviens-tu,” djsait an Capitaine 
Au vétéran qui mendiai son pain, 
*« Te souviens-tu qu’autrefois dans la plaine 
Tu détournas un sabre de mon sein? 
Sous les drapeaux d’une mere chérie 
Tous deux jadis nous avons combattu; 
Je m’en souviens, car je te dois la vie, 
Mais toi, soldat, dis-moi, t’en souviens-tu ? 


“Te souviens-tu de ces jours trop rapides, 
Od le Francais acquit tant de renom? 

Te souviens-tu que sur les pyramides 
Chucun de nous osa graver son nom ; 

Malgré les vents, malgré la terre, et l’onde, 
On vit flotter, aprés l’avoir vaincu, 

Nos étendards sur le berceau du monde, 
Dis-moi, dis-mol, soldat, t’en souviens-tu? 


** Te souviens-tu que les preux d’Italie 
Ont vainement combattu contre nous? 

Te souviens-tu que les preux d’Ibérie 
Devant nos chefs ont plié les genoux? 

Te souviens-tu qu’aux champs de l’Allemagne, 
Nos bataillons arrivant-impromptu, 

En quatre jours ont fait une campagne; 
Dis-moi, soldat, dis-moi, t’en souviens-tu ? 


«* Te souviens-tu de ces plaines glacées, 
Od le Frangais abordant en vainqueur, 
Vit sur son front les neiges amassées, 
Glacer son corps sans refroidir son coeur? 
Souvent alors au milieu des alarmes, 
Nos pleurs coulaient, mais notre cei) abattu 
Brillait encore lersqu’on criait aux armes; 
Dis-moi, soldat, dis-moi, t’en souviens-tu? 


“ Te souviens-tu qu’un jour notre patrie, 
Vivante encore, descendit au cercueil, 
Et que I’on vit dans Lutéce® fidtrie 
Les étrangers marcher avec orgueil? 
Grave en ton coeur ce jour pour le maudire, 
Et quand Bellone enfin aura paru, ' 
Qu’un chef n'ait jamais besoin de.te dire, 
Dis-moi, soldat, dis-moi, t’en souviens tu? 


«*Te souviens-tu—mais ici ma voix tremble, 
Car je n'ai plus de noble souvenir; 
Viens-t’en, mon vieux, nous pleurerons ensemble 
En attendant un meilleur avenir; 
Mais si la mort, planant sur ma chaumieére, 
Me rappelait au repos qui m’est di, 
Tu fermeras doucement ma paupiére, 
En me disant, soldat, ‘ t’en souviens-tu ?’” 
* Paris. 





(sum A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—If you approve of the following translation of the 
beautiful and classic verses ‘* De Hyeme,”’ by Westmona- 
steriensis, in your last Kaleidoscope, you will oblige by its 
insertion.— Yours, &c. Y. Z 
Liverpool, Jan. 12, 1825. 


ON WINTER. 


(onIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 


Now Winter comes, and blustering in his train, 
The north-wind eagle-plumed supports his reign! 
The frost now spreads its mantle hoary white, 
And veils the fruitful tillage from the sight! 


For feeling an inflammatory 








No leaves adorn the grove, no grass the field, 





No pasture for the herds the meadows yield. 

No more, as once, these seek the fountain flood, 
And bathe their limbs, and cool their heated blood, 
Or dash the grateful stream in sportive mood. 

No longer now to spreading trees they creep, 

And rest their wearied forms, and court soft sleep, 
For all around deep lie the driven snows, 

The wintry reign is high, and sterner grows, 

A deathlike torpor seizes all the face 

Of nature, and with icy cold embrace, 

Imparts a living death. Now flocks forsake 

The barren fields; the wild-duck to the lake 
Repairs in vain, her wonted streams are gone, 
And o’er the frozen flood she walks alone. 

Now watery tempests rage throughout the skies, 
Exposed toshowers of hail, earth prostrate lies, 
And every shock awakes her mournful cries. 

No more, Ruricola,* thine acres pour 

The plenteous harvest to increase thy store; 

Thy little farm will yield thee now no gain,. 

No bleating flocks, no yellow-waving grain. 

Then seek thy peaceful home, and drown in wine 
Thy cares and griefs, let joy and mirth combine 
To banish pain; and light a blazing pile 

With lusty faggots heaped: for yet awhile, 

And spring itself shall come with verdure clad, 
And flowering meadews green thine eyes shall glad, 
Whilsts chilling frosts will swiftly steal away, 
And winter stern shal] dare no longer stay. 


ae cb 


Y. &.- 
® Husbandman, inhabitant of the country. 





ANOTHER. 
Stern winter comes apace,—cold north winds blow, 
The fields are covered with a coat of snow, 
No leaves now deck the trees, ro grass the fields, 
The land no pasture to the cattle yields, 
It is not pleasant (as of late) to lave 
Our languid bodies in the cooling wave, 
Nor, with our wearied limbs stretch’d on the ground,. 
Beneath a tree, to take a slumber sound. 
The cold increases, all things torpid stand, ‘ 
The wandering herd desert the barren land. ; 
The duck in vain her wonted waters seeks, 
And walks among the frozen lakes and creeks. a 
Now stormy clouds th’ etherial sky engird, 
And hail, loud rattling, on the earth is heard, "ashe 
Thy acres, peasant, can no crops produce, 
Nor thy thin fleeces be of any use ; 
So hie thee home, drown care in wine and mirth, 
And pile the wood high on the blazing hearth, 
For thou shalt soon the verdant spring behold, 
Driving before it winter’s biting cold. 
Liverpool, Jan. 10, 1825. 
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GRATITUDE, 
disorder benefited by the late @atee- 





Let healthy bards, in cheerful lays, : . 
Bestow their tributary praise 
On summer months 80 gay. y 
Inspired by Su]’s prolific heat, 
In joyous verses they repeat € 

The varied charms of May ! 

But me, whom wint’ry wit inspires, 
(By transient loss of hectic fires) 

To praise thee, dull and cold 
November! month of gloom and chili! 
Thou frightful cause of Death, or il}, 

To feeble, and the old ! 

I, fever lose, in every humid gale, : 
So hail! thou dread November, hall !¢ 1 
Ltverpool, November, 1824. 











@Some snarling critic may justly say, the hati has beew 
heavy enough this month, without yours, Master Poetaster !: 
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BY AMATEUR, OF NEWRY. 


AN ORIGINAL WALTZ. 





MINORE. 











The Weauties of Chess. 





*¢ Ludimus effigiem belli’”.........00. VIDAs 
——. 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXVIII. 

Black. White. 

1 Castle ....H—4 

2 Castle .... HA 

3 Queen .,.. F—7-+- 
4 Queen ..,.G—6 

5 Pawn ....H—7 

6 King......G—6 

7 King ....H—6 

8 Pawn .....G—6 

9 Pawn ....G—7-+ 


2 King ....H—8 
3 King......G—8 
4 King ....H—8 . 
& Pawn ....G—6 
6 Pawn ....H—5 
7 Pawn ....H—4 
8 Pawn ....H—3 
9 Pawo ....H—2 


Mate, 


ee - 
(No. xxrx.] 


The white has the move, and gives checkmate in seven 
moves. 





Black. 
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WHITE, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I beg, through the medium of your widely cir- 
culated Kaleidoscope, to place a query, which I should be 
happy to see answered.— 

**Can there in any composition be a succession of dis- 
cords? I have before me at present the work of a respect- 
able author, in which the following passage occurs : 

* * 





‘* There is a succession of discords here * *, as B is the 
fundamental bass note. Could the author have substi- 
tuted FX for Gh ae 
By inserting these queries, you will very much oblige an 


Newry, January 3, 1825. AMATEUR. 











RTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
. GEON-DENTIST, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
factly secure and comfortable in the mouth, without tying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet soettectuallysecured, that the most powerful 
motionsofthejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re- 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety by the wearer. 
25, Bold-street. 





ENCH LANGUAGE 


i, NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM- 
PANY. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT: 
The Most Noble the Marquis of LANSDOWN, 
HONORARY VICK-PRESIDENTS } 
The Most Noble the Marquis of ANGLESEA, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of HARDWICKE, 
The Right Hon. the Karl of LAUDERDALK, 
The Right Hon, the Lord DACRE, 
The Right Hon. Lord GRENVILLE, 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
Cuairnman :—GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN: 
Pascok GrenFeELt, Esq. M.P. | Joun Smitn, Esq. M.P. 
Lewis Loyp, Esq. Epwarp WaAKEviELD, Eaq. 
DIRECTORS: 

Frederick Pigou, Esq. 

Thomas Richardson, Esq. 

Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart. Alder- 
Lyndon Evelyn, Esq. M. P. ley Park, near Macclesfield, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. Joseph Strutt, Esq. Derby, 
Charles David Gordon, Esq. |Iechabod Wright, Esq. Notghm. 
John Irving, Esq. M.P. James Warre, Esq. 

George W. Norman, Esq. William. Williams, Esq. M.P. 


AUDITORS ¢ 
Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. Richard Hart Davis, Esq.M.P. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Joseph Fry, Esq. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion-house Place; and 
Sir James Esdaile, Esdaile, Hammett, Grenfell, and Scote¢, 
Lombard-street, 
Nathantel Hibbert, Esq. Standing Counset. 
William Vizard, Esq. Solicitor. 
George Stephenson, Esq. Engineer, 

Ata MEETING of the DIRECTORS held this day— 

Resolved,—That competent Persons be forthwith employed 
to examine two lines of communication between the Metro-~ 
polis and Manchester, which are recommended to the Dtree- 
tors as offering the greatest advantzges to the Public and the 
Subscribers, viz. ; 

From London by the Vale of the Lea, to Ware, Cambridge, 
Peterborough, Oakham, and near Loughborough (with 
branches to Nottingham and Derby) and thence join the in 
tended Derby Peak Rail-road at Cromford, and to proceed by 
Stockport to Manchester. 

From London to Nerthampton (with a branch throngh 
Coventry to Birmingham) Leicester, and Derby (with a 
branch to Nottingham) and thence (as in the former line) 





Francis Baring, Esq. 
James Evan Baillie, at 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P- 








FR 3 
MONSIEUR BELLON (from the College Louis le 
Grand, Paris,) begs to follow the impulse of his feel- 
ings by expressing his grateful acknowledgments to the in- 
habitants of Liverpool for an extensive share of their encou- 


by the Derby Peak Rail-road to Manchester. 
From Manchester to Hull, with or without connection 
with other undertakings in that line of communication. 
And from Derby, through Sheffield to Leeds. 
i number of applications for 





ragement and approbation; and respectfully es, 
that he continues to give instruction in the French Lan- 
guage, on a system that embraces several essential peculiari- 
ties in facilitating the acquaintance of his Pupils with its 
grammatical construction, a8 well as preetical application.— 
M. Bellon’s late visit to the principal towns of | France has 
enabled him to make a selection of Klementary Publications, 
universally approved of for their adaptation to assist the 
Pupil in each respective stage of his scholastic pursuits. 
Families and Public Establishments, within twelve miles 
of Liverpool, will be attended. 
a = Bellon may be consulted at his house, 29, Russel- 
ree 





In e of the 
Shares in London, the Directors beg to apprize the Publie, 
oe istribution can be gone into until the ensuing 
week, 
Applications for Subscriptions, by letter, post paid, direeted 
to Georax Hiprert, Esq. Chairman of the Lonpon Noaturnn 
Rau-roap Company, London Tayern, Bishopsgate-street, 
from Proprietors of Land, and Persons resident and Interest - 
ed in the line of Country through which it is lrrtended te 
carry the proposed Railroad, will received unti) the let 
of February, and answered on the 15th of the same month. 
(Signed) GEORGE HIBBERT, Chairman. 
January 5, 1825. 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. a 

S ESTCOURT’S “REFINED INDIAN BLUE,” 
LN for Laces, Musiins, and Family Linen, is prepared bya 
process peculiarly his own, the particles being thereby ren- 
dered suv extremely minute, that they penetrate the thread 
of the finest textured produce of the Loom, giving it that 
clear and brilliant whiteness so essential to the comfort and 
adornment of every fermnale. It will preserve the colour of 
Linens, &c. if laid by for years, and in any elimate, on which 
account it is highly valunble to those who go voyages by sea, 
&e. &e. Ladies should be very particular in ordering their 
laundresses to use “S. Esteourt’s Refined Indian Blue,” as 
noue other will have the desired effect. It is perfectly solu- 
bie, is used without trouble, and will be found even cheaper 
than the trash offered as Stone Blues, 

It is sold by upwards of one thousand respectable Grocers 
and Oilinen in the Metropolis aud its environs; and in Li- 
verpool by Mr. Eastwood, Grocer, Dale-street, near the Ex- 
change; Messra, Frodsham and Marrow, Poollane; Mr 
Kelly, corner of Lord-street; Mr. Priestley, Druggist, White- 
chapel; Mr. Tetley, Perfumer, Church-street; Mrs. Walker, 
47, Mount -plensant, and at the Mereury-ofiice. 

Persons desirous of becoming Venders of the above (to 
whom a liberal allowance will be made) must apply to Wa. 
Sith, Wholesale Portable Desk and Dressing-case Manufae- 
turer, 45, King-street, Suow-hill, London, sule Agent to the 
Factory. 














IMPROVED SPELLING AND CLASS-BOOKS. 
This day are published, new and corrected Editions of the 


following: 
Pinace’s EXPLANATORY ENGLISH SPEL- 
LING- BOOK: in which are introduced original Lessons 
on every Month of the Year, with a highly useful and fami- 
lar Explanation of the Fests and Festivais observed in the 
Church of England. The Ninth Edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, 12mo, 1s. 64. bound, 

DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; containing the most 
useful, proper, and appropriate Words in the English Lan- 
gige, divided inte Syllables, properly accented and explained. 
Fifth Edition, Iino, is. 6c. bound, 

The SCRIPTURE SPELLING-BOOK (being an Introdue- 
tion to the CHAISTIAN CHILIYS READER, and all other 
Religious Books) with Spelling and Reading Lessons, taken 
from the Holy Scriptures, 12mo, 1s. 6d. bound, 

The FIRST SPELLING BOOK for CHILDREN; contain- 
ing a Selection of Spelling Lessons only. 18mo, 1s. bound. 

The CHILD'S FIRST BOOK; or, an easy Key to Reading; 
consisting of Monosviinbles only, 3d. 

The MENTORLAN PRIMER: or, Pinnock’s Second Book 
for Children atanearly Age. Gd. 

EXERCISES tn FALSE | PELLING, eontaining a Variety 
of Lessons in Prose and Verse, selected from the best Authors; 
to be corrected by the Pupil. 18mo, Is, 6d. bound, 

PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; caiculated for Child- 
ren from Four to Seven Years old, Ninth Edition. 12mo, 
Is. 6A, 

PINNOCK’S INTRODUCTION to the UNIVERSAL EX- 
PLANATORY READER. Bighth Edition. 12mo, 3s, 

PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
READER, consisting of Selections in Prose and Verse, on 
interesting and improving Subjects. 6th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 

The LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK;_ con- 
sisting of S65 Reading Lessons, for every Day in the Year. 
With 1000 Questions for Examination. By the Rev. J. 
PLATTS. l2mo, 5s. 64, 

The HARP of PARNASSUS; a new Selection of Classical 
English Poetry, Inchiding several Original Pieces never be- 
fore published. By J. FP. PENNIE, Auther of the ‘ Royal 
Minstrel.” 12mo, 6s. 

A GARLAND of WILD ROSES; a Selection of original 
Poetry, for Vouth. By thesame., 18mo, 2s. 

The MORAL POERTICAL MISCELLANY; containing 
cholee Selections from our most approved Poets, arranged 
under distinet Heads. T8meo, 3s, 

Printed for Geo. 8B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, Londen ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 





ENCLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
This day ure published, new and corrected Editions of the 


following 
A LLEN'’S GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LAN- 
4 GUAGE, newly arrangett and improved, with numerous 
Exercises, Notes, 2xod Questions. 18mo, 2s. 6d, 

#e* This dition has been earefully revised bythe Author, 
who has endeavoured, by shortening the Rules, to make the 
stady of Fowlish Granmoar easy. 
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We have, on several occasions, recommended the 
illuminating, by gas, of onr principal public clocks; 
and we are the more urgent in pressing this improve- 
ment, since we have learned that, in several towns, 
the lighting of clocks has fully confirmed every expecta- 
tion of its utility. We have not, however, heard of any 
plan which has excited so much admiration as that of 
which we now supply an illustration; and which has just 
been acted upon at the infirmary of Manchester, and has 
engaged a large share of public attention since it was 
completed. A brief description will sufficiently demon- 
strate the simplicity and elegance of this novelty ; and we 
trust that the proper authorities will serious!y take the 
subject into consideration, and gratify the town by the 
adoption of this or some other approved plan of rendering 
our principal public clocks useful and ornamental by 
night as well as by day.—The sketch represents half of 
the face of the clock, which is sufficient for every purpose 
ef demonstration. The shaded parts or corners represent 
the stone work surrounding the dial-plate. The black 
figures and circles are of copper, brass, or any other thin 
opaque substance: the figures being gilt. The white 
part or dial is a plate of ground glass; and the light being 
placed in the interior, the hands and figures, of course, 
show black at night, upon an illuminated circle. The mi- 
nute points, or dots, are small holes, cut through the cop- 
per-plate, and also become transparent, and easily distin- 
guishable. Nothing can be more striking and pleasing 
than the effect of this clock by night. The hour may be 
distinctly seen, perhaps at a greater distance than in 
day-light; and the figures and hands being gilt, show 
during the day as on a grey ground, the illuminating 
contrivance being in no way detrimental to its neat 
and conspicuous appearance. We understand there is 
another illuminated clock at Salford, on a plan somewhat 
sinnlar, though not, we believe, so handsome, the glass 
dial-plate being substituted by four quadrangular pieces 
of glass, the circle being divided by rectangular bars, for 
the sake of economy. These bars of course destroy the 
otherwise complete appearance of the face, and render 
it less distinct ; and we trust that so paltry a saving 
will not be contemplated here, should the above plan 
be adopted. Meantime, we cannot but regret that Man- 
chester should be permitted so far to get the start of us in 
an improvement which may soon be effected, and which 
would prove a lasting benefit to the town :—and we hope 
those who have the management of such matters will lose 
no time in redeeming the character of our native place for 
liberality and promptitude in its public works. 





Gas Engine Carriage.—The public are likely soon to be 
furnished with-a locomotive carriage for general purposes. 
A company is actually forming, the subscriptions for 
which, we learn, are nearly full, for the purpose of con- 
tracting to run the mail coaches and other carriages. by 
means of this engine, supplied with — gas. The 
great weight of steam-engines, with the requisite supply 
of coal and water, has hitherto prevented their successful 
application to locomotive carriages. This formidable ob- 
stacle is removed by Mr. Brown’s invention, as we under- 
stand that a six-horse power engine, with gas for 14 hours 
for 15 miles, will not weigh 1001b. more. It is expected 
that a carriage will be completely ready to start in four 
months, when it is intended to be despatched to York and 
back, at the rate of ten miles per hour, and the expenses 
are estimated at Jess than one-half the mileage of a four- 





horse post coach.— Hull Packet. 





To make Fire pe Srom Water.—Pour a little clear 

water into a small glass tumbler, and put one or two 

pieces of phosphoret of lime into it. In.a short time, 

Slashes of fire will dart from the surface of the water, and 

terminate in ringlets of smoke, ascending in regular suc- 
— he ist. 7 














Correspondence. 
DEATH WATCH. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR 

RESPECTED FrRIEND,—This morning I rose at four: 
the air was close and sultry, and there had been thunder 
the day before. Being on a visit to a friend, I would not 
disturb the family by going down stairs, so I sat down by 
the bed-side. Presently I heard a noise like the ticking 
of a watch in the opposite part of the chamber. It went 
about 14 or 16 times, and then stopped. I began to sus- 
pect I was mistaken, and thought it might be the echo 
of my watch, which was lying under the pillow, so I 
sat still and listened awhile. However, it soon ticked 
again about the same number of times as before, and 
again stopped. I crept softly to the head of my bed, 
and took my watch from under the pillow, still think- 
ing that its beating might have deceived me. Jt was 
then dark, or rather, twilight was just beginning to 
spread dimly through the sash-window, sufficient to make 
‘6 darkness visible.” The bells in the town had been 
tolling solemnly till twelve o’clock the night before, to the 
memory of old Peter Fowler, the bellman. They were 
muffled, and a doleful noise they made. The death-bell 
was again tolled, at intervals, early this morning. The 
gloomy impressions which this sound was calculated to 
produce, might, perhaps, have influence on my fancy. 
Do not we all know, also, how hard it is, in after-life, to 
subject early prejudices to the control of reason? The 
dismal tales of heard, but unseen warnings, and of death. 
watches, boding ill to bosom friends or near kindred, in 
those old-wives’ stories that used to pass current in the 
nursery, might have pre-disposed the mind to the cre- 
duluus in those matters. Well; so it night be with 
me at this solemn hour:—but though my thoughts 
involuntarily took a survey of my ‘friends, and cast 
a rapid glance at myself and my own fitness for eter- 
nity, covering my mind with a sort of religious awe, 
yet my feelings did not seem oppressive, but composed 
and tranquil,—and still J heard the noise. Hewever 
I toox up my watch, put it in my fob, quietly re- 
sumeé my former seat, and was again all ear. Presently 
the sound was repeated in the same direction that I had 
previously heard it. It was possible that my watch might 
have again deceived me, and to be sure and certain, about 
it, I pulled it out of my fob and placed it in my hand. 
All was still once more. In a few moments the noise was 
repeated, and I distinctly perceived that the mysterious 
ticking and that of my watch were accompanying each 
other; but the strokes of the former were much the quicker 
of the two. I now put up the watch, and attempted to ex- 
plore the cause of what I heard. The noise seemed to 
proceed from a vacant chair on my left hand. I re. 
moved it very gently to ascertain if the noise would move 
with it. Stillness reigned again for about a minute. Then 
the sound was repeated; and still it seemed in the direc- 
tion from which I had removed the chair, but farther off. 
It continued to go 16 or 18 times, and then ceased. I 
remained motionless, having placed my watch in my 
hands again, and observed that the ticking went about 
three times in a minute, including stoppages. Some chests 
of tea were near me, more to the left than the position 
which the chair had occupied. I moved silently towards 
them, and, listening, found I was much nearer the noise, 
but not exactly in the right direction. I then kneeled 
down softly, and reclined my head to hear if it proceeded 
from the floor. The ticking still continued at intervals. 
Here I was a little nearer, but not yet in the right tack 
The noise was again hushed. 
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ivus Fatidicus, or ‘* real Death-watch of the vulgar, em- 


Pewhich may be made by beating moderately hard with a 


) little legs could carry it. It had two tremulous feelers in 


i} sec swimming on a cup of tea. 
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It had begun at half-past four: it was now five, and ; Ptinus Fatidicus, a male and a female, which he kept 


tolerably light. The ticking commenced again. I was | alive ina box for several months; and could bring one of 


still kneeling, and listening towards the floor of the apart- 
ment. In this posture I ascertained clearly that the noise 
proceeded from somewhere higher than my head, and it 
appeared to me to come in through the window. This 
was about two yards off the place where I sat when I first 
heard it. I therefore got gently up, crept slowly to the 
window, and placed my head aear it. The sound was 
much more distinct; I seemed closer to it; and, for the 
first time, I could now perceive a difference between it 
and the beating of a watch. In the centre of each mys- 
terious, separate tick, there was a sort of shrill quaver, 
very rapid, but very perceptible. It was not the smart, 
elastic, sonorous tick of a watch, though, to an indifferent, 
or distant, or timid observer, precisely the same. 1 ex- 
amined minutely every part of the casement, and at 
length observed a small chink between the wall and the 
window-sill. I put my ear to it,—’twas the very fissure 
whence issued the sound T had so long been in search of ! 
I was just upon it; so I now took out my stop-watch 
again, drew my chair to the spot, and sat down to count 
the number of these ominous ticks in a minute. In this 
stage of the business a new and unexpected result sur- 
prised me. Ihad placed my watch very near the chink in 
the wall, and whether the unseen object of my pursuit were 
roused with jealousy, or cheered with company, I pretend 
not to know; but so it was; the strokes were more fre- 
quent and much longer continued. There was occasion- 
ally a flagging in the middle of them; then again a quick. 
ness, as if emulous to out-rival its neighbour; and again 
they grew gradually fainter and fainter to the end. From 
about 16 they rose to 20, then up to 34 times without inter- 
mission in 12 seconds. From 34 they increased to 64 times, 
which were accomplished in 30 seconds. From 64 they 
got on to 480, which were completed in 1 minute and 40 
seconds. And, finally, they ascended as high as 600, when 
I lost my computation of time, and they ceased altogether. 
This was at half-past five o’clock. 

Daylight was now fast advancing. I waited patiently 
several minutes, but all was hushed, so I took out my 
knife to examine the interstice in the wall, cleared it of 
the surrounding paper, and found the opening little more 
than wide enough to admit the blade. I scraped about it 
for some time, without discovering any thing, and at last 
gave up the search, wondering what sort of an animal it 
was. Very soon afterwards I happened to turn my eyes 
again that way, and I saw a small, compact; brown- 
coloured insect scampering from the spot, as fast as six 


front, to explore its way. I secured the harmless stranger, 
and lodged him in a little box, with a supply of sugar and 
spermaceti. Before I had an opportunity of hearing him 
repeat his strokes, the box got accidentally crushed, and, 
I am sorry to say, the poor little creature was stifled; but 
I keep his dead body by me, and mean to take him to 


It is little more than the size of a 
} large flea, and very much resembles those insects which 
pare found in West India sugar, and which we sometimes 


From thy respectful Friend, B. 
{ Manchester, 9th 10th month, 1824. 
i 


P.S.—On mentioning the circumstances related above, 


them to beat whenever he pleased, by imitating its beating.” 
The sound which the Death-watch makes is ** not owing to 
the voice of the insect, but to its beating on any hard sub- 
stance with the shield, or forepart of its head; and in old 
houses, where the insects are numerous, may be heard st 
almost every hour of the day, especially if the weather be 
warin.” 








CRITIQUE ON MR. FERNANDEZ’S “SYNOPTIC TABLE 
OF THE SPANISH GRAMMAR, AND OF ALL THE DIF- 
FICULTIES WHICH THE SPANISH LANGUAGE PRE- 
SENTS.—[ContiNnvuED.] 





—_—_— 


NO. TIT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I now come to exercise my optics on section 
10. ** OF POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS.” 

This learned grammarian states ‘** that the absolute 
possessive are always followed by the substantive, and 
accord with him in gender, number, and case. They are 
all declined with the indefinite article. The pronouns, 
possessive relative, are those which, from the ralationship 
in which ¢hey stand with the object it, has just been 
spoken of, bring it to our mind; these, instead of being 
followed by them, take their places, and follow the same 
gender, number, and case. They are declined with the 
definite article.” If the learned gentleman would conde- 
scend to translate this sentence into English, it might 
become intelligible; for, in its present form, the pronouns 
are jumbled together in such a manner, that T am not in 
possession of faculties sufficiently clear to decipher the 
meaning of these possessives absolute and relative as he 
describes them. He states that the former are to be de- 
clined with the indefinite and the latter with the definite 
article. He has favoured us with his definition of the 
definite articles *‘dc, of or from, and a, to,” stating in 
the sixth section that ** the other persons have no article.” 
What persons or who does the author allude to that have 
no articles? This is beyond the grasp of my finite com- 
prehension. If he allude to he, him, her, they, and them, 
to whom the author seems kindly to grant an article, why 
should J or thou, she or you, or we be excluded from the 
boon ?- And others may ask—‘* What is the reason that 
no atticle is assigned to thee, or me, or to vs? is he not 
a selfish man?” If the objection can be raised against 
nominatives, there can be none against the senitives, 
datives, and ablatives, to which these prepositions (erro- 
neously called articles) may be prefixed. Having premised 
thus much concerning the excellence of this newly-disco- 
vered definite article, let us next inquire after the indefinite, 
with which the author informs us the absolute possessives 
are to be declined. As this is the first time he mentions 
such an article, he leaves us completely in the dark to 
guess the definition he attaches to it; he has wisely ab- 
stained from saying any thing about it, and, if he had 
said less of the definite, he would have fared the better. 

‘* DECLINATION OF POSSESSIVE RELATIVE 

PRONOUNS.” 
These are introduced to our notite by remarking that 
** these persons, having no other diffvrence than the article, 
we shall only give the first of either.’’ Here is confusion 
again; he is not now treating of personal pronouns, and 
yet he writes of persons ; he has divided possessives into 





} to two well informed young females, in Manchester, they 
brought me “* Taylor’s Anecdotes of remarkable Insects.” 
By this it appears, the insect which I have, is not the P/i- 

hatically so called.” This makes a noise like ** that 
mail on a table” (and which beating “ is no other than the 
all or signal’ by which the male and female are led to each 
other, analagous to the call of birds”), but the other be- 

Jongs to a totally different order, and is the Termes Pul- 
aturium of Lirineus.” ** Dr. Durham ‘had two of the 





absolute and relative, and yet he now huddles together 
conjunctive and personal, absolute and relative possessive, 
without any distinciion. 

Ex.: mi, me ; if my be intended, it is a possessive abso. 
lute, otherwise it is a personal or conjunctive, as me, tn, 
thou; if thy be intended, it is a possessive absolute, other- 
wise thou isa personal. His, her, our, your, their, are | 


possessives absolute, and mine, thine, his, hers, ours, | 
yours, theirs, are relative possessive pronouns: still he | 
mixes them all up like the ingredients of a plum-pudding, | janctions!”” 
without the least classification ; and the neuter ifs is wholly 


overlooked. At the foot of these possessives relative, as 
he heads the list, is added—** When the pronoun you 
Jollows the verb, it is rendered in Spanish by a vd, 
abbreviation of usted.” What bas you vo do with pos. 
sessives relative ? You is a personal pronoun, and vind 
is as frequently used before as after verbs in Spanish, 
Vmd, strictly speaking, is not you, because it governs the 
verb in the “Aird person singular, and the nearest idea I 
can give of it is, that it answers to the Irish expression 
**your honour,’* before a verb; as, your honour is very 
good.” Vd es muy bueno. Wmd in Spanish is a more 
respectful or polite way of speaking than tu, thou, or vo- 
sotros, you, which are used in addressing inferiors, equals, 
or relatives; particularly év, as in French. The proper 
mode of using these in Spanish would be difficult to an 
Englishman, unless he derived more explanation on the 
subject than Mr. Fernandez’s Table gives, for even that 
little would lead him wrong. 
‘DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS.’ 

** They are declined with the indefinite article.” We 
have now another mention of the indefinite, which is still 
as indefinite as ever, seeing that his definite articles turn 
out to be prepositions. 

** Listas, these 3 esas, these 3 aquellas, these.” 
The first is right, the last two should be those ; but this is 
pretty well for Mr. Fernandez, to make only ¢wo blunders 
in translating three words ! 
**RELATIVE PRONOUNS.” 

** Some are declined with the definite article, others 
with the indefinite.” This distinction he has not conde- 
scended to exemplify. 

“INDEFINITE PRONOUNS.” 

**Cualquira,” ‘* whatever,”’ I should write Cualguiera, 
and explain its plural to be Cualesquiera; and it might 
have been as well to state, that many words now spelt 
with cw were formerly written gu. 

11, CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

** Trece” (13) should be trece. 

ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

** Nonogesimo,” ninetieth, should be no nonagesimo, 

**Unadocena,” a dozen, should be separated, the una 


from docena. ‘ 
12. ** LIST OF ADJECTIVES,” 


which, when joined to a substantive, loose their last vowel, 
For Joose read lose; and for the author’s information, I will 
observe, that there is the same difference between them 
as between desatar and perder. Examples of the rule: ” 
“San Juan instead of Santo Juan.” If my optics serve 
me, san has lost the last consonant as well as the vowel, 
and ciento does the same. ‘* EK] buen vino nance es caro,” 
** good wine is never dear,”—he has nunca in the line 
above, and therefore this error will be carried off to the 
typographical debit. ‘* Hurrique primero, Henry the 
First,’’ I should write with one rv instead of two; because 
the rule of the Royal Spanish Academy, treating of double 
consonants, states, that r should never be doubled after a 
consonant; but perhaps this 7'eblarian seholar will in. 
form us that his ipse divil is a higher authority, 
13, ** OF. CONJUNCTIONS.” 

The Tablarian has (por contumace) cxtablated a host of 
my industrious little school-fellows of this class: and, or, 
but, either, neither, if, nor, whether, yet, &e. have no 
station in his state/y collection; and instead of these use. 
ful acquaintances and playmates of mine, he has dressed 
out sume very smart Spanish conjunctions, that le brought 
over with him from the Continent. Allow me to intro« 
duce a few of them to your respectful notice 3- ** Donde 
quiera que, in whatever place.” J//a! one of his inter. 


, 





jections I think would sound well either before or after. 
** Cualquiera que, whoever may ;"") f’veo! Zeunds!” 
another of the interjections as an accompaniment.. ** Cu. 
aigquiern persona que, any person who may.”’ ** Mathayal 
the deuce!’ another interjection of his. To which I will! 
add two of my own,—-** What spelling ee what fine con- 


OBSUERVATOR. 
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THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR 

Stn,—As your correspondent, Verbeiensis, appears only 
to have intended to amuse your readers, he will not expect 
that I should enter into a serious argument with him 
relative to the justice of the principles on which the Ha- 
miltonian System is founded. The result of these prin- 
ciples, demonstrated in above 1500 instances in the last 
eightcen months, puts an end to all controversy in their 
correctness. A few words on each of the points on which 
your correspondent thinks this system vulnerable will, 
i hope, suffice. And, first, I have not mentioned * the 
superiority of being taught over the present absurd method 
of learning,” but the superiority of being taught over the 
absurd and dishonest mode of ordering to learn. Was it 
want of sagacity, or want of candour, which prevented 
your correspondent from perceiving the immense differ- 
ence ? 

2adly. The simple sounds of all languages are the 
sume. This is correct. The reason why the German and 
Frenchman pronounce * dis,” **dat,’”” and ** t’oder,” is 
that they are not taught; besides, ** this,” ** that,” and 
*+the other,” are not simple but compound sounds. Cato 
and Cicero never saw a grammar: first, because none ex- 
isted, and, secondly, because if they did exist, grammars 
are not the place in which they would have studied it. 
With respect to Valerius Probus, Pausanias, Apollonius 
Dyscolus, and about fifty other grammarians and lexi- 
cographers, Greek and Roman, not one of these was a 
grammarian or lexicographer, in the sense in which these 
words are now used. Grammarians were then a very dif- 
ferent set of men from those who are now called by that 
name; they tayght elocution, correct and elegant speaking, 
rhetoric, philosophy—our grammarians teach nothing, and 
order their pupils (0 learn, by heart, the verizst trash. 

sdly. If a word have but one meaning, and a diction- 
ary vives it two, both equally deceive, and, with regard to 
the inquirer, both are false, though it be possible that one 
may be right. I apprehend I gave this explanation of 
my meaning in my lecture. 

4thly. As an example of analytical translation your 
correspondent gives this phrase—** J/ 7 a ici un petit gar. 


vinegar,” of which no man ever heard but himself.— 
Your obedient servant, JAMES HAMILTON, 








LIBRARY AT THE INFIRMARY. 
ane OH 

TO THE EDITOR. “ 
Sir,—A few days since I had occasion to visit our new 
Infirmary, the arrangements of which are, doubtless, ge- 
nerally well adapted to promote the comfort of its unfor- 
tunate Inmates. On one subject, however, permit me to 
make a remark. On looking into one of two of the wards, 
which appeared completely occupied, I was struck with 
the appearance of the total absence of any thing in the 
way either of amusement or employment, which might 
tend to dissipate the gloominess of the scene, or divert the 
attention of the patients from the objects immediately 
around them. All was listless indifference, and complete 
idleness, as if so many human beings had been immured 
within the walls of a prison. Surely, I thought to my- 
self, some, at least, of these people can read, and there 
must be intervals of freedom from pain, when they would 
gladly seize on any mode of relaxation and amusement. 
How many individuals can recollect the pleasure ‘they 
have received, whilst lying on the bed of confinement, 
from converse with books, to relieve the lingering hours; 
and how many have derived instruction on a variety of 
subjects, religious or otherwise, who, but for this «fflictive 
visitation, would probably never have thought on them at 
all, to say nothing of the tendency that occupation of the 
mind must often have to promote recovery. But on no 
side could J perceive a book of any kind. Without inter- 
fering unnecessarily in the province of others, I beg ear- 
nestly to suggest the expediency of forming within the 
Infirmary a small library, of useful and amusing books, 
for those of the patients who may request the use of them, 
to be placed under the care of some individual of that 
establishment, This is a subject on which I merely throw 
out a hint, leaving it to others to mature and carry into 
operation, only observing that my donation shall be forth- 
coming whenever the scheme is attempted. Nor is this 
of a formidable nature, when itis recollected how much 
is accomplished, if even a hundred well-selected volumes 
only are contributed, as a vast fund of instruction and 
amusement would be thereby provided, without being a 

tax on any one. A. B. 

Liverpool, January, 1825. 





gon quia cing pains d'orge ct deux petits 7 mais 
qu'est ce de cela pour tant de gens?” which he thus 
Englishes, ** He there has a little boy, who has five breads 
of barley and two little fishes; but what is this of that 
for 6o much of peoples?” Now, Sir, if these English 
words were really a translation of each of the French 
words, and that the grammar of the phrase and idiom of 
the French language had been pointed out by that transla- 
tion, they would, undoubtedly, be the only proper literal 
and analytical translation-every other would be false and 
wrong. But Verbeiensis demonstrates a singular igno- 
rance of this language, an ignorance which ought surely 
to render him more cautious. ‘“*// y a" are not three 
words, but three constituent parts of one impersonal verb, 
and must, therefore, be rendered, ‘* there is,” and not 
‘the there has; the word * pain” means bread, but 
** pains,” in the plural, means loaves. The phrase— 
** Qu'est e¢ de cela,” is not French, but nonsense: the 
error is not of the eompositor, but of Verbeiensis. who tran- 
dates nonsense by equivalent nonsense. The phrase 
should be—** Qu'cst ce que cela,” where the verb * est” 
is understood to close the sense. The phrase then is— 
** What is that that that is ;"* a singular phrase, but which 
points out the precise and peculiar idiom of the French Jan- 
guage, which should be the intention of every translation 
in the mouth of a teacher. The word ‘* gens” means 
people or persons, but not ** peoples.” Has Verbeiensis 
yet to learn tbat ** people” is plural ?—** gens” is no 
more. 

After this sample of your correspondent's French cri- 
ticism, it will not be expected that I should follow him 
ito the kitchen and the larder! to examine whether the 
elegant technicalities of french cooks and scullions are to 
be rendered by corresponding technicalities into English. 
The argument, such as it is, was put at least in language 
that was approachable by the Honorary Sceretary of the 
Metropolitan Society, who, seeing in his dictionary conp 
de fu, coup de pied, coup dail, &c, triumphantly asks— 
+* Has coup but one meaning?” No more. The French 
have no words in their language to express a kick, a 
glance, a shot; they are, therefore, obliged to use a cir- 
cumlocution—a blow of fire, a blow of foot, a blow of eye, 
&c. &c, Your correspondent will apply this to his ** filet,”” 
@ich he translates ‘ thread,” and to his ‘* thread of 








Wibe la Banatelle. 


In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locke. 


** There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—S0LomMon, 


ie ies ; rif tego ve 
. He is a marjoram (mar-jorum. 
17. It is full of dove-tails. vomit 

18. He is in the habit of turning the hair (hare. ) 

19. Because she is a looking lass (looking glass. ) 

20. If our correspondent, Buthos, did not blush when 
he wrote this conundrum, he muet, indeed, be irreceverably 
gone. His solution is thus worded by himself :—An 
animal sometimes goes mad, and bites people, who often 
recover ; but there is a plant which is MADDER,® by 
which people die (dye) although they are not bitten. 

* A plant used in dyeing. 


NEW RECREATIONS AND CONUNDRUMS. 
21. Why does a young girl, before she has learned to 
sew, like Hamlet ? 
22. Why is alady, curling her hair, like a housebreaker? 
23. eh is a full-loaded merchant-ship like a man that 
refuses a challenge through fear? - 
BY ANONYMOUS. 
24. Say ~ a good joke, repartee, or bon mot, 
The sight of an exquisite, dandy, or beau, 
Like effects should produce (and ’tis /i’rally true) 
As a fight pugilistic, when death doth ensue ? 


ORIGINAL CHARADES, 
My first in every inn you see 
y next most men pursue $ 
To get my whole you'll all agree. 
My sccond is your view. 


My first you'll own myself to be, 
My next was never yet behind, 
My third is used in husbandry, 
fly whole a noted work you'll find. 


Sa Correspondents. 


Gratuirous SupPpLEMENT TO THB KALEIDOsCoPs.—We shall, 
next week; present our readers with.a supplement, in order 
to bring up some arrears, and to compensate some of our 
readers for the music and occasional advertisements intro. 
duced into our columns. This supplement will enable us 
to introdnce several communications, including those of 
Jerry—Lines supposed to have been written in the Dingle— 
7. H. T.’s favour, dated Fairfield, near Manchester—The 
short lettcr concerning De Foe—Two pieces of 0. R.—Y. &.'s 
lines to Sunset—2.’s letter, dated Newry—Quotator. 

Latin VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS.—We have been favoured 
with a copy of original Latin verses by Aliqués, on the 
Spring, which we shall insert in our next, as an exercise 
to some of our translating correspondents. We take this 

ion, however, to say, that we do not wish tu devote 


. 


8. T. 


8 T, 














SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
RECREATION VII. 

While the glass is held in one hand, nothing can be 
simpler than to remove it with the other hand, and drink it ; 
and it is obvious that it is of no consequeuce how many 
persons hold the arm, while the hand in which the glass is 
held is at perfect liberty. This trick was once played cff 
with great effect, by M. Vogel, the celebrated flute-player, 
who, upon the occasion of a concert for his benefit, an- 
nounced that, after playing his concerto, he would hold a 
slass of wine in bis left hand, and drink it off, although 
fis arm should be held by six of the strongest men present. 
The curiosity to sce this feat filled the house; and, after 
M. Vogel had concluded his concerto, he filied a glass with 
wine, and, holding it at arm’s length, challenged six of the 
company to prevent him, by holding his arm, from drink- 
ing off the wine. Immediately half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
including the mayor of the place, advanced from the boxes 
to the stage, and laid firmly held of the operator’s arm, 
straining every muscle, and aes 4 most ludicrously 
grave. Vogel then, in broken English said, ** Jantemen, 
are you all ready ?”—to which they answered in the affir- 
mative, when the operator, with great dignity, advanced 
his right arm with a grand sweep, until it came into con- 
tact with the glass, which he applied to his mouth, saying, 
with the most provoking grin, ** Jantemen, all your goot 
healths.” This produced such a roar of laughter, that the 
mayor and his athletic companions retired with the utmost 
precipitancy. 

RECREATION VIII. 

All you have to do, in order to accomplish this wonder, 
after having swallowed the pieces of apple or cake, is, to 
take the hat fixed upon by the company, and put it upon 
your head; when it is obvious that all the pieces will be 
under ene hat. 





much of our publication to Latin compositions, which are 
uninteresting to the great majority of readers of any miscel- 
1 publicati C ted with this subject, we here 
inform seme of our correspondents who have favoured us 
with metrical translations of the Latin lineson Winter, that 
we have two more versions in reserve for our next supple. 
mental number. 

Dorothea Ramsbottom’s letter to John Bullis prepared for the 
next Kaleidoscope. It is not often we can select any thing 
from the John Bull, unmixed with obscenity or personal 
ribaldry; but this whimsical letter is an exception, and we 
thank Amicus for directing our attention to it. 








Ashtonian must not be offended if we decline protracting 


a correspondence, which is utterly devoid of interest to | 


ninety-nine out of every hundred’ of our readers. We | 
have received sundry hints from various parts ‘of the coun- 


try, protesting against the continuance of the Ashton 
bickerings. Let Ashtontan employ his pen upon something 
better than such petty skirmishes. He has talents for 
something higher; but he ought to bestow a little more 


care upon his hind-writing, which is equally appalling to 


the editor and printers. 


We have also received the communications of 0. Mercator, 
of Glasgow—A Sonnet, by 7. N. S.—J. L.—Constant Reader | 


—W.W. M.—0. P.—J.S.—Solomon Nightingale. 

Music.—We shall, next week, publish the original Mareh of 
S. of Manchester. 

Erratum.—In a part of the impression of our last week's 
publication, the New Conundrums were erroneously num- 
bered:—13, 14, 15, 16, 17, instead of 16, 17, 18, 19, 90 
Those of our readers who may be in possession of the incor 
rect, copies, will please to correct the error with a pen. 

———~—_-___ — } 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Smit & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool ... .. 














